ded, and Edith 


stress. At the close of the banquet, through the generosity 
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Bienniel Banquet 


Among outstanding events at the Biennial of the Nati 
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of the guests, the sum of $6,145 was subscribed to carry on the battle for Equal Rights, $1,000 of which will be 


il 
Houghton Hooker, Maryland Chairman, was toas 


Saturday night at the du Pont Hotel. In addition to Party members and leaders, it was attended by some of the 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

te secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 1 
House Joint Resolution Number ij 


Introduced in the Senate March 10, 1983, 
by Spnator JOHN G. TOWNSEND, Delaware. 


Introduced in the House March 9, 1933, 
by Kerresentative Louis LupLow, Indiana. 


Equal Rights 


The New Chairman - 


A splendid administration of Florence Bayard Hilles—a convention sum- 

ming up the achievements of a year full of accomplishment and replete 
with plans for the future—the election placed the organization under the 
leadership of Sarah T. Colvin, of St. Paul, Minnesota, for the ensuing two- 
year period. 

Mrs. Colvin is at present Chairman of the Minnesota Branch and is deeply 
interested in the Equal Rights movement both as a feminist and as a labor 
question. She is a member of the famous Tarleton family of Alabama, wife 
of Dr. A. R. Colvin, Major in the Army and Acting Surgical Chief at Fort 
McHenry during the World War. Mrs. Colvin is a graduate nurse of the 
Johns Hopkins training school and was a Red Cross nurse in this country 
during the War. 

In 1916, Mrs. Colvin was one of the envoys of the “Suffrage Special” which 
toured the West in order to arouse sentiment for the creation of a new political 
party of women, which culminated in the launching of the National Woman’s 
Party on July 5th at the Blackstone Theatre in Chicago. 

Mrs. Colvin was one of that noble band arrested in 1918 for participation 
in the historic conflagration in front of the White House of President 
Wilson’s words in regard to justice and democracy, in protest against his lack 
of action in behalf of justice to American women. In 1919, she was a member of 
the famous “Prison Special” which toured the entire country to arouse 
enthusiasm for the passage of the Susan B. Anthony Amendment. 

Since the days of the Congressional Union until now the Woman’s Party 
has had six chairmen, all from the East. It is a hopeful sign to have an 
inspired leader from the heart of the open-minded West, full of the traditions 


of the Party, full of hope for the future of the movement. 


_ A Step Forward 


INCE it was coset thirteen years ago, the National Woman’s Party 
S has held a national convention once every’two years. 

provided for the holding of conferences in the intervening years, but 

conferences are for discussion only. Only biennially could the Party register 


its united will on any question, no matter how important. . 
: Between biennials, the National Council directed the Party’s affairs and 


shaped its policies. For example, the Party’s protest against the anti-woman 
policy of the Nazis was first voiced in a resolution passed by the National Coun- 


cil at its meeting in July, which was then endorsed at the Biennial last Sunday. 


The resolution of protest against the policy of the German Government, 
however, is not as good an illustration as might be of the point that it is 


better for an organization like the Woman’s Party, whose work brooks no 


delay, to meet once a year than to allow two years to slip by between conven- 
tions. On the subject of the Nazis there could be no differences of opinion, 
no matter where one lived ; but there are questions in the deciding of which tlie 
place of the member’s residence would have a considerable bearing. Certainly, 
action taken by a convention of delegates representing State branches would 
be a closer approximation of the Party’s true attitude than one taken by a 
Council which rests on no such representative foundation. 

Another consideration which probably swayed the delegates at the Biennial 
who voted for the change to an annual convention was that with conventions 
recurring more frequently, they would probably be held in widely scattered 
parts of the country, in that way increasing the membership of the Party and 
widening out its sphere of influence. 

Unquestionably the Party has made progress under the old arrangement. 
That it has been able to do so is proof of the vigor of its cause and of the 
ability, courage and disinterestedness of its leaders. Even so, the members, 
no matter how capable, of a committee which with few changes goes on year 
after year, who are not elected by their State groups or accountable to them. 
cannot do the effective work that would be possible if there were this affiliation 


between the National and State organizations and with opportunities for con- 


tacts and interchanges of ideas which the more democratic arrangement makes 
possible. | 

As Gail Laughlin said at the Biennial: “No one of us can possibly know 
it all.” In other words, the task before us is so big that we need frequent 
contacts with “the rest of us.” We cannot afford to wait two whole years 
to get a national slant on problems that demand immediate solution. In less 
than two years the whole structure of a civilization can change. Who would 
have thought even one year ago that German women could have been forced 
into the subjection to which they have been reduced today? 


T the close of the stirring Wilmington convention, concluding the ) 


The by-laws 
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Woman's Party Holds Greatest Biennial 


an’s Party, held Saturday and Sun- 

day in Wilmington, Delaware, is 
now a matter of history. Not so the im- 
pressions it created of a united woman- 
hood marching forward to attain its ideal 
of equality and justice. Surely with such 
devotion, fearlessness and singleness of 
purpose as was evinced on every hand and 
every moment of the two-day sessions, 
the day cannot be far off when woman’s 
struggle to attain a status equal to that 
of man will reach its glorious fulfillment. 

The members of the Woman’s Party 
will never forget the warmth of the wel- 
come extended them by the Governor of 
Delaware and Mayor of Wilmington. 
These were no perfunctory greetings. 
Both officials spoke in highest terms of 
praise of the work of the Party, and 
Mayor Speer said he practiced its ideals 
in his official life. It was thrilling to 
have the chief executives of the city and 
State express their warm interest not 
only in the convention but in the cause. 

Appropriately the invocation at the 
opening session was delivered by a 
woman, the Reverend Dr. Rietta M. 
Emerson of Wilmington, after which 
Florence Bayard Hilles, National Chair- 
man, introduced Governor C. Douglass 
Buck whom she described as a “very 
friendly Governor,” as he immediately 
proved himself to be when he congratu- 
lated the Party on having selected Mrs. 
Hilles as its chairman, one of Delaware’s 
“famous, fearless women” who, not so 
many years ago, had fought a vigorous 
battle for the passage of the suffrage 
amendment, a piece of legislation, the 
speaker added, “which could never be re- 
moved without destroying the whole struc- 
ture of our Government.” 

With unquestionable sincerity, Gov- 
ernor Buck declared that Wilmington had 
been the scene of many conventions but 
“none more distinguished than that of 
the National Woman’s Party.” 

There followed Mrs. Hilles’ address, 
an “account of my stewardship,” as she 
called it, since she assumed office in Jan- 
uary, 1933, after Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley 
had resigned the National Chairmanship 
to become Chairman of the District of 
Columbia Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The report was an exceedingly modest, 
almost terse, account of ten months of 
devoted and unwearying effort for Equal 
Rights. Mrs. Hilles had, indeed, accom- 
plished so much since accepting the chair- 


- HE Biennial of the National Wom- 


manship that it seemed almost incredible, | 


as one listened to the record, that the 

time consumed was less than a year. 
There was the continuation of the ac- 

tivities of the Party under her direction 


in behalf of the Nationality Bill, the efforts 


that were made to prevent women from 


bearing the whole brunt of the National 
Economy Act, and in behalf of the pas- 
sage of the World Court Adherence Stat- 
ute, and the Equal Rights Amendment— 
each in itself a tremendous job with many 
ramifications. There was the Party’s par- 
ticipation in the obsequies of its late and 
beloved President, Alva E. Belmont, in 
New York. There was that exciting mo- 
ment when, after weeks of intense appli- 
cation and effort, the Senate on the last 
day of the session had passed the Equal 
Nationality Bill, only to be followed by 
deep disappointment when the news came 
that the measure had failed at the 
eleventh hour for lack of being signed. 

The inauguration of President Roose- 
velt brought new problems and conditions 
—a new line-up in Congress and in the 
official set-up of the Government. A short 
five days later, the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment was introduced in Congress, and in 
the same full month of March a hearing 
was held on the Nationality Bill before 
the House Immigration Committee, and 
Senator Nye of North Dakota introduced 
the Equality Reservation to the World 
Court Adherence Statute. 

Other outstanding events on the year’s 
calendar, as outlined by Mrs. Hilles, in- 
cluded the organization of a deputation 
to Lewis H. Douglas, Director of the 
Budget and the endorsement of the re- 
appointment of the Honorable Jessie Dell 
of Georgia as United States Civil Service 
Commissioner; a wire sent to the Presi- 
dent, protesting against his appeal to the 
Governors of thirteen States that they 
sponsor minimum wage laws for women 
and children, but not for men; a hearing 
on the Nationality Bill before the Sub- 
Committee of the House Immigration 


Committee; attendance by Party repre 


sentatives at the hearing on the Black- 
Connery Labor Bill, and at hearings on 
many of the N. R. A. labor codes. “Wher- 


ever and whenever possible,” the National 


Chairman stated, “the National Woman’s 
Party has protested against discrimina- 
tions against women in hours and pay.” 

Reference was made by Mrs. Hilles to 
the Conference of Party Workers held in 
Washington in May under the direction 
of Edith Houghton Hooker, Maryland 
Chairman and Chairman of the National 
Organization Committee; of the hearing 
before the Sub-Committee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee on the Equal Rights 
Amendment at which Senator Townsend 
of Delaware, who had introduced the 
amendment in the upper. house, 
sented Mrs. Hilles to the committee; of 
the great ceremony of tribute held in 
memory of Mrs. Belmont in July in the 
Sylvan Theatre in Washington—attended 
by more than 22,000 persons, represent- 
ing more than thirty organizations; of 


the chairman’s attending the sessions of 


the National Council of Women in Chi- | 


cago in July, and speaking at the Confer- 
ence on Social and Economic Problems 
held in August at the George Washington 
University in Washington; of the observ- 
ance, August 18, of the Thirteenth Anni- 
versary of the winning of suffrage; of let- 


ters sent to the President requesting an _ 


interview on Woman’s Party measures; 
and of the awarding of prizes in the Equa 


Rights Essay Contest. 


In addition to the formal events listed, 
Mrs. Hilles had appeared as a speaker for 
the Party in many sections of the country 
and, except for two weeks, made a weekly 
visit to the Washington headquarters. 


In conclusion, she spoke of her inten- 
tion not to stand for re-election, avowing 
earnestly, however, her “intention of 
working with unabated zeal, so far as 
my abilities will permit, for our cause,’ 
and expressing gratitude for the support 
and loyalty she had received from the 
organization and her colleagues. 

Mrs. Hilles’ address was followed by 
the presentation of reports and their 
adoption, including that of Laura M. Ber- 
rien of Georgia, the National Treasurer, 
copies of which in mimeographed form, 
audited by Elsa Doetsch, Certified Public 
Accountant, were distributed among the 
delegates. Miss Berrien explained that 
the statements had been prepared up to 


the month of October, that every effort 


had been made to manage the finances of 
the Party as economically as possible, but 
that it had been difficult to secure as much 
money as was needed to combat the pres- 


ent “terrific onslaught on women.” She 


also reminded the convention that, in 
addition to the funds disbursed from Na- 
tional Headquarters, large sums had been 
raised and spent for Equal Rights in the 
various States, and that there had also 


been a tremendous amount of volunteer 


work which had not cost the Party any- 
thing. | 


in the Administrative Department there 
was, October 7, last, a balance of $204.61 
and unpaid bills amounting to $132.27; 
in the Dining Room Department, a bal- 
ance of $26.68 and unpaid bills amounting 
to $981.86; in the House Department, a 
balance of $34.73 and unpaid bills amount- 
ing to $174.53 ; in the Congressional Fund, 
an overdraft of $49.22 and an unpaid bill 
amounting to $40.00; in the Essay Con- 


test Prize Fund, a balance of $14.51 and 


an unpaid bill due the Administrative De- 
partment of $269.63; in the Historical 


Distribution Fund, a balance of $385.28 


and no unpaid bills; in the International 
Fund, a balance of $22.73. 


In her report as chairman of the Head- 


The mimeographed reports showed that 
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quarters Committee, Mrs. Merritt O. 
Chance of Washington declared Alva Bel- 
mont House to be “one of the most im- 
portant houses in America.” Distin- 


guished women from all over the world | 


have been entertained there and the din- 
ing-room is also frequented by members 
of the House and Senate and other per- 
sonages who are thereby brought under 
the Party influence, a desirable consum- 
mation since the contacts so established 
are often of great value when it comes 
to lobbying. Mrs. Chance referred to the 
great appreciation expressed by Mrs. Bel- 
mont that the headquarters had been 
named for her, spoke of the value of an 
arrangement that permitted housing 
Party workers and maintaining executive 
offices under one roof, and suggested im- 
- provements in equipment to make the din- 
ing-room service more adequate. The din- 
ing room at present is not self-supporting, 
_ Mrs. Chance said, but she expressed the 

hope that it would become so eventually— 


even so, a dollars and cents basis was 
hardly a just gauge, she thought, for 
measuring its success. In closing, she said 
that there was vital need for the organi- 
zation of a “strong, active house com- 
mittee.” 

Jane Norman Smith of New York, Chair- 
man, presented the report of the Belmont 
Memorial Fund Committee audited by 
Ernst and Ernst, Certified Public Ac- 
countants. The report stated that the 
sums coming into her hands had amounted 
to $5,000 and that there had been disburse- 
ments of $3,422.01, leaving a balance of 
$1,577.99. 

In making her report as Chairman of 
the Investment Committee, Maud Younger 
of California called attention to the fact 
that until September of this year only 
one of the bonds in which the Party’s 
funds had been invested had defaulted, 
and until October only one other. She 
outlined in detail the method of financing 
adopted for the purchase of the original 


Equal Rights 


and the present headquarters of the Party. 
Ten members of the Party, among them 
Elsie Hill, Miss Younger said, each put 
up $100 to raise a $1,000 down payment 
with which to purchase the original head- 


quarters, the purchase price for which was 


paid in full when Mrs. Belmont came to 
the rescue of the Party with a donation 
of $51,000. Later, this property was con- 
demned by the Government, the Party 
receiving in compensation the sum of 
$300,000 of which amount $100,000 was 
spent to buy the present headquarters, 
$20,000 in improvements, two houses ad- 
joining the headquarters were bought, and 
$150,000 was invested in bonds. In con- 


cluding her report, Miss Younger asked 
the adoption of a resolution by the Con-_ 


vention to the effect that money left to 
the Party by Mrs. Belmont “be conserva- 
tively invested and that only the income 
be spent.” After considerable discussion, 
a motion was carried to postpone action 
on this resolution. | 


Annual Meetings Replace Biennials 


Chairman of the Organization Com- 


FE DITH HOUGHTON HOOKER, as 
mittee, said her committee had had 


a very brief existence, having been ap-— 


pointed by the National Council only last 


February, and that during that time it. 


had, first, undertaken a general survey 
of the organization of the National 
Woman’s Party; secondly, had organized 
a successful Workers’ Conference which 
had met in Washington in the spring; 
and, thirdly, had focused its activities 
on two States— Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania—for a definite strengthening and, 
if necessary, re-organization of the Party. 
Mrs. Hooker asserted the Party generally 
was badly in need of re-organization 
along lines that were truly representative 
of its membership. 

With the statement that the Woman’s 
Party is sponsor for the “greatest human 
cause that exists at the present time” and 
that there is nothing so important as safe- 
guarding the future of the children of the 
race through making it possible that 
mothers should be able to take care of 
them not as handicapped, but full-fledged 


human beings, in other words, as the 


equals of men— Mrs. Hooker launched 
earnestly into the exposition of a problem 
whose solution, she declared, is absolutely 
imperative if the National Woman’s 
Party is to move forward as determinedly 
and effectively toward its goal as the 
great principle for which it stands de- 
serves. 

“The reason we are not going forward 


as we should,” she protested, “is because — 


of our lack of organization. We have be- 
come a popular movement. Women have 
learned that the National Woman’s Party 


will help them to keep their jobs—that 
they can marry and keep their jobs. But 


- under our present system of organization, 
or lack of organization, we have a condi- 


tion where, for example, one group of 
over six hundred members, the Govern- 


ment Workers’ Oouncil, can be repre- 


sented by only one vote, that of its chair- 
man. | | 


“The reason why we do not have mil-- 


lions of members is because we have no > 


organization. We have been at this work 
of trying to secure the passage of an 
Equal Rights Amendment for thirteen 
years, and our amendment is not passed, 
and our members are drifting away. The 
number of those paying dues has steadily 
dwindled. I recommend the building up 
of any organization plan that we may 
have. Our present constitution and by- 
laws are inadequate. They tend to break 
down, rather than to build up organiza- 
tion.” 

The present by-laws, Mrs. Hooker drove 
home her point, were suited to the gov- 
ernment of a transitory committee, but 


~ not for a nation-wide body with a mission 


as great and important as that of the 
Woman’s Party. Nor would the work of 


the Party, she asserted, be concluded with 


the passage of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment. “As women, we shall need to be 
our own guardians of human liberty long 
after the Equal Rights Amendment be- 
comes a part of the Constitution,” she 
said. | 
Mrs. Hooker also urged having an an- 
nual convention instead of a biennial “in 
order that we may become better ac- 
quainted and to stem the tide which 


threatens to overwhelm women in their 
efforts to become self-supporting.” 

“The first Mayor of Wilmington to be 

elected on an Equal Rights platform”— 

Dr. William J. Speer—was so introduced 


by Mrs. Hilles at the afternoon session, 


following the invocation by the Rev. 
Charles A. Dougherty of Wilmington. 
Like the Governor, the Mayor paid his 
tribute to Mrs. Hilles, saying that the 
State and city should be congratulated 
on having Mrs. Hilles stand at the head 
of the National Woman’s Party, an or- 
ganization which “stands for all things 
that are constructive.” 

“In my recent campaign,” he went on 
to say, “I stood for Equal Rights and 
equal pay for equal work done, and for 


equal opportunity in lines in which wom- 


en could compete with men. As soon as 


I took office, I appointed as prosecuting — 


City Solicitor, Mrs. Bodziak, to whose 


appointment there was opposition, not 
because her ability was questioned, but 


because this position has never been held 
by a woman. And I should like to add 
that there have been no regrets because 
of her appointment. 

“There should be equal opportunity and 
equal pay for equal work. Protective leg- 
islation makes it impossible for women 
to do certain kinds of work. 
something should be done to correct this, 
so that women will be able to engage in 
any kind of work for which they are 
fitted.” 

Mrs. Hilles then introduced Mary Mur- 
ray of New York, National Chairman of 
the Industrial Council of the Party, who 
said that the Equal Rights Amendment 
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was the only sure means open to the 
working woman for getting justice with 
men—the only means for wiping out pro- 
tective legislation. 

Calling attention to injustices in the 
N..R. A. codes, Mrs. Murray said that 
there had never been a time before the 
passage of the Recovery Act that a Presi- 
dent had urged the passage of laws for 
women and children only. ‘ 

“We were told that all codes were to 


apply to men and women alike, and yet 
we find many in which the discriminations 
may cost the working women from $4 to 
$6 a week,” she said. 

Mrs. Murray poured contumely on 
“professional uplifters” who felt that they 
knew better than working women them- 
selves what was good for the workers, and 
cited protective legislation that had been 
passed in New York. “Before the ink was 
dry when the transportation bill was 
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signed,” she added, “3,000 women had been 


thrown out of their jobs. After two years _ 


the National Women’s Trade Union League 
made an investigation and reported that 
they had found that street car work was 
healthful work for women. If they had 
really had the interests of the working 
women at heart, why did they not make 
their investigations two years before— 
before a lot of homes had been broken up 
and children thrown into institutions?” 


Class Room Teachers Demand Equality 


RABEL CLARK of Philadelphia 
| A spoke on Equal Rights for teach- 

ers, saying that she represented 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ League 
which had 10,000 members and which had 
been formed to safeguard the interests of 
the class-room teacher. As a result of its 
activities, Miss Clark said, one of the 
Pennsylvania legislators had declared 
that the most formidable lobby in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature in the past year 
had been the teachers’ lobby. 

“This year,” Miss Clark said,“ in Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania, “they turned out all 
the married women and all teachers who 
had reached the age of sixty-two. All 
were re-instated.” 

Miss Clark said that practically all 
class-room teachers are women, and that, 
when economies are to be effected, it is 
the class-room teacher who is called upon 
to make sacrifices. She called attention 
to the fact that, out of $20,000,000 spent 
annually for schools in Philadelphia, be- 
tween three and fourmillions go to defray 
the cost of administration. 


“That's the reason,” she added, “that 
we class-room teachers are saying to those 
who have charge of our schools: ‘We are 


not willing to take a cut in salaries until — 


you have cut all overhead.’ " 
In regard to married teachers, Miss 


Clark said: “Let them alone. My experi- — 


ence has been that they make fine teachers. 


In fact, they must have been more efficient _ 


than some of us, otherwise they would not 
have become married women.” 


Mrs. Walter Newkirk, former president 
of the Pennsylvania College Equal Suf- 
frage League, said that she would have to 
admit having had in the past slight lean- 
ings in favor of the clinging-vine type. 
She had never had a liking for mice and 
felt that in annexing a husband she 
would be protected, but later was forced 
to admit that “a cat was much better.” 
When a friend had recently remarked 
that married women should give up their 
jobs, she had countered: “What are you 
going to do with them—put them back 
into harems?” She continued: 

“There are not so many worthless hus- 
bands as helpless husbands. Many of 
them have been doing work that has been 


highly specialized and for which there is 
ae present no demand. But the fact that a 
woman has a husband is no reason why 
she should not put her own hand to the 
plow. There should be a well-paid job 
for every able-bodied woman, married or 
single, young or old.” 

That it is about time to impress on the 
American Federation of Labor that the 
signing up of separate charters for men 
and women is a thing of the past,” was 
the vigorous assertion of Maude Williams 
of Typographical Union No. 6 (New 


- York) of the American Federation of La- 


bor. However, this criticism, she ex- 
plained, did not apply to her own union, 
which treated its women members exactly 
like the men. 

“And we get along beautifully with the 
men in the Typographical Union. In fact, 
we're quite fond of them. We do the same 
work and,” she smiled, “I’m proud to say 
most of us do it better.” 

On the subject of the N. R. A. codes, she 
said : 

“Are we citizens or are we not? Isn’t 
it time that we demanded a show-down? 
Our Government has never asked women 
to do a thing it didn’t get. Not all women 
can be longshoremen, and baggagemen, but 
neither can all men. It should not be 
a question of men or women when it comes 
to jobs, but of who is capable. How about 
the single men whose fathers can sup- 
port them, or those who have inherited 
wealth? Why always pick on women? 
Every now and then someone says mar- 
ried women work only for luxuries, but 
when this statement was looked into, they 
found that only two percent were working 
for luxuries. And if women didn’t buy 
some luxuries, what would become of the 
men who are making them?” 


Genevieve Sheldon, recently appointed 
executive secretary of the Minnesota 
Branch of the National Woman’s Party, 
said that the Minnesota Branch was being 
reorganized and that 27 new members 
had recently joined in one day. She 
mentioned her own unhappy experience 
recently at the convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor when an Equal 
Rights resolution, which a delegate to 
the convention had promised to intro- 


duce at her request, was later with- 
drawn. But perhaps this was for the best, 
Miss Sheldon commented, because women, 
she said, must realize that women in men’s 
organizations are “being put into what 
closely resembles a back seat.” She said 
that, in Minnesota, many Farmer-Labor 
women were joining the National Wom- 
an’s Party. 

_ Sara B. Cummings of Philadelphia pre- 
Sided at the afternoon session, which was 
given over to the reading of committee re- 
ports. Lula Richardson of Baltimore 
gave a charming account of her experi- 
ences as a translator for the Inter Ameri- 


_ can Commission of Woman, her particular 


assignment being to assist the lawyers 
who were looking for discriminations 
against women in the laws of Peru. She 
said that, so far as she had been able to 
discover, “rights in that country are 
mostly with the men and duties with the 
women.” She spoke of the tremendous 
amount of detailed work which had gone 
into the preparation of the report which 


Doris Stevens, United States Chairman . 


of the Commission, and her co-workers 


would present at the coming conclave of 


representatives from all the Americas, 
December 3, in Montevideo, Uruguay. 

A detailed report of her recent arduous 
efforts to keep discriminations against 
women out of the N. R. A. codes was given 
by Maud Younger, Chairman of the Con- 
gressional Committee, who told her hear- 


ers that, for the past several months, all - 


roads (for the National Woman’s Party) 
had led to Congress. From Miss Young- 
er’s analysis, one could see that her com- 
mittee, consisting largely of herself and 
Miss Pollitzer, has wrestled with a hercu- 
lean task, there having been no less than 
sixty codes in which inequalities were 
found. 3 
However, Miss Younger was able to 
introduce a hopeful note, saying that she 
felt that the formulation of the codes was 
hastening the passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment, since the reduction of work- 
ing hours for men would equalize them 
with the already reduced working hours 
for women. The fact that the N. R. A. 
movement was “blanket legislation” would 
also remove the frequently heard objec- 
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tion on that score to the Equal Rights 
Amendment. | 

Elsie Hill of Connecticut, chairman, re- 
ported on the work of the World Court 
Equality Reservation Committee for 
which measure she has been a persistent 
and indefatigable lobbyist. 

Reports of State chairmen were then 
given. Mrs. John Jay White spoke en- 
thusiastically of the recent re-organiza- 
tion of the Connecticut Branch of the 
Party which, she said, had been in a dor- 
mant condition. As the result of an in- 
vestigation, the discovery was made that 
women teachers were being paid $500 less 
than men in Norwalk, Connecticut. Mrs. 
White intimated that the powers-that-be 
who are responsible for such discrimina- 
tions would soon be told “how they should 
walk and where they should get off.” 

Marie T. Lockwood, Delaware State 
Chairman, said that her branch had 
been concentrating on efforts to defeat 
protective legislation. Edith Houghton 
Hooker of Maryland said that one of the 
outstanding achievements of her branch 


Philadelphia Branch Statewide Campaign 


report was 
A sented by Sara B. 


Philadelphia of the activities dur- 
ing the past months of the recently re- 


organized Philadelphia Branch and 


Southeastern Pennsylvania Division of 
the National Woman’s Party. Mrs. Cum- 
mings said: 

“In December, 1930, the National Wom- 


 an’s Party held a convention in Philadel- 
phia. It was during the time the status 


of women as set forth in the recommenda- 
tions of The Hague Convention to the 
World Court was under fire; the Party 
representatives in Geneva were cabling 
their commands and triumphs to this side 
of the Atlantic. Some Philadelphia wom- 
en, not members of the Party, attended 


the meetings. They were astonished and 


thrilled by the exhaustive knowledge of 
world affairs of the Party leaders, their 
eloquence and ability to cope with intri- 
cate questions of international law, and 
their heroic fight to wrest women from 
political degradation and economic sla- 
very. 

“From that time on Ricuts 


warned and foretold of increasing deter- 


mination on the part of private corpora- 
tions and State legislatures to deny or 
restrict woman’s participation in wage- 
earning pursuits, to deprive her of equal 
protection of the law with men, and by 
various sinister devices to take away her 
American rights as citizen and taxpayer. 

“Even in Pennsylvania, one of the fore- 
most States in the ratification of the 
Susan B. Anthony Amendment, vicious 
legislation against women was attempted 
in both the regular and special sessions 
of the 1931 legislature; but the attempts 


in the past year had been the presentation 
of a beautiful pageant, last February 15 
in Baltimore, to commemorate the birth- 
day of Susan B. Anthony, and called on 
Marie W. Presstman of Baltimore, lawyer 
and member of the Board of Motion Pic- 
ture Censors, to whose efforts the suc- 
cess of the pageant was largely due, to 
give a detailed account of it. After the 
pageant, Mrs. Hooker stated, the Mary- 
land Branch practically tripled its mem- 
bership. 


Lola Maverick Lloyd arrived at this 
moment, having flown from her home in | 


Illinois to tell of the international work of 
the National Woman’s Party in which she 
had participated as a member of Alice 
Paul’s staff. The work had not only been 
tremendously interesting, Mrs. Lloyd said, 


but was, she felt, of great value in propa- 


gating sentiment for Equal Rights. She 


felt that work in the international field 
was often many times more far-reaching 
than that done at home with the same 


expenditure of energy. 
New York has several active groups, 


were frustrated. Again, in December of 
last year, the spectre of panicky legis- 
lation loomed as the 1933 session ap- 
proached. By this time apprehension was 


getting monotonous; and so the help and 


wisdom of the National Woman’s Party 
was sought. Thus, the Philadelphia 
Branch began its second incarnation. 
“General re-organization began in 
April; no sooner was it started, when a 
call came from Washington for Pennsyl- 
vania to send a delegation to the hearing 
before Lewis Douglas, the Administration 
Budgeteer, on Section 213 of the old Econ- 


omy Act. Pennsylvania responded, to the 


satisfaction of our Washington leaders, 
which was both gratifying and encourag- 
ing, because our women knew they were 


expected to measure up to Party orders 


and were not to leave Washington until 
they were told they could do so. 

“Again, in May, on the 27th and 28th, 
Pennsylvania sent a creditable delegation 
to the convention of workers. Twenty- 
one members from all parts of the State 
attended the hearing before the Senate 


Judiciary Sub-Committee on the Equal 


Rights Amendment. 

“And it is with pardonable pride that 
we say Pennsylvania had the greatest 
number of women in line at the magnifi- 
cent pageant and memorial service to the 
departed pioneer leaders. We should all 
read the magnificent address by the Hon- 
orable Gail Laughlin of Maine delivered 
on that occasion and published in full in 
Equa Ricuts of July 15, 1933. 

“From the first small gathering of the 
‘Old Guard,’ those women who were in 
the front line of the suffrage fight years 
ago, the Philadelphia Branch has steadily 


Rights 


besides that in its largest city, notably 


those in Albany, Syracuse and Buffalo, 
according to Mrs. Lieber E. Whittic, 
Chairman for that State. In Syracuse, she 
said, the Branch had found Sunday salons 
very effective. In addition to speeches at 
these Sunday afternoon affairs, petitions 
are circulated, the signing of which makes 
the subscriber an “affiliate member,” as 
distinguished from a dues-paying member. 
She said men as well as women were in- 
vited to join and that many of them were 
taking a genuine interest in the Woman’s 
Party. 

Maud F. fadion, Virginia chairman, 
said that it was the custom of her branch 
to invite men and women of different 
political views to meetings, and that some 
excellent speakers had been secured in 
that way, the meetings being held at 
night to enable men to attend. Usually 


a social hour, with an entertainment fea- 


ture, followed the regular meeting. The 
Virginia chairman extended an invitation 
to the Party to hold its next national 
gathering in that State. 


grown until now it is but a unit in the 
Southeastern Pennsylvania Division which 
embraces five counties. And it is estab- 
lishing contacts and effecting organiza- 
tion all over the rest of the State. What 
are the secrets of its rapid growth? First, 


the ever-ready, eager help from our Party 


leaders. Mrs. Hilles, Miss Younger, Miss 
Taunton from headquarters, Mrs. Hooker, 
Miss Doetsch, Miss Kloze from Baltimore, 
came to us and showed us the way; they 
inspired our women with their consistent 
truth and aggressive determination. We 
never would have been able to push ahead 
as we have done, had it not been for their 
encouragement and example. Second, 
singleness of purpose, the passage of the 
Equal Rights Amendment, one goal 
ahead; that is that our State, the Key- 
stone State, shall lead the nation in the 
compaign for Equal Rights for men and 


-— women under the law and in all human 


relationships, a slogan equal to that 
heralded from Philadelphia over one hun- 


dred and fifty years ago, “Proclaim liberty 


throughout all the land and to all the in- 
habitants thereof.” Third, the enthusiasm 


of every one of our members, their eager- 


ness to be active. It is as if the spirit 
of righteousness dominates everything 


. else. Their faith in the speedy realization 


of their ideal has set up a mighty momen- 
tum; no task is impossible, every obstacle 
is a challenge. Would that every State 
had the same kind of brave, ambitious 
women that Pennsylvania has (again I 
ask for leniency in this outbrust of par- 
donable pride). Fourth, and perhaps last, 
the merits of the principle of equality can 
mean nothing but victory. There is noth- 
ing more to say. 
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November 11, 1933 


Banquet Attracts 


7 the banquet at 7 P. M. in the 
ballroom of the hotel were present 
many Wilmingtonians not afiili- 
ated with the Party who, nevertheless, 
came to evince their interest in the or- 
ganization, its leaders and its activities. 
Mrs. Hilles presided and introduced Mrs. 
Hooker as toastmistress. The first speak- 
er was Mabel Vernon of Delaware, former 


executive secretary of the Party, whom © 


Mrs. Hooker lauded as “one of our most 
valiant workers in suffrage days as well 
as for Equal Rights.” 

Miss Vernon said: 

“T take great satisfaction in the con- 
tribution I have been able to make to the 
cause of women by having had a part in 
bringing Florence Bayard Hilles into ac- 
tive participation in this work. I desire 
to pay my tribute here to her fine, courag- 
eous leadership, and express my gratitude 


to her for the unselfish devotion she has 


given for years to this work for us all. 

“We all perceive the difficulties and 
apparent set-backs that women are en- 
countering in these days and which some- 
times make us feel that we are slowly 
slipping back into the Dark Ages. They 
challenge us to show of what stuff we 
are made, During the prosperous years 
since the winning of suffrage, much that 
the Woman’s Party has had to say about 
discriminations and the subjection of 
women -has fallen upon. deaf. ears.. _So 
many women replied they had everything 
they wanted, while others declared no 
organization was needed to help them— 
they could win for themselves what they 
desired. In the present economic crisis 
many women are finding themselves help- 
less as individuals. They are seeking for 
the organization that can give them 
strength and for leaders who will save 
them from going under. The situation 
challenges the powers of the Woman’s 
Party. I congratulate you upon what 
you have been able to do. I venture to 
say that the cracking down upon women 
in the codes of the N. R. A. would have 
gotten by without effective public protest 
had the Woman’s Party not been on the 
job, intelligently analyzing and making 
known the differences in wages paid for 
no reason whatsoever except sex. 

“This is good, but the hardest kind of 
fight is obviously before us. Now, as one 
who has fought for a fair chance for 
women, believing in their intelligence, de- 
votion, and above all their unconquerable 
spirit, I am relying upon this organiza- 
tion with its brilliant record, and with 
greater effectiveness than in past years, 
to win from this desperate crisis marked 
advance toward the goal of complete 
equality.” 

Mrs. Hooker compared the next speaker, 
Dr. James Brown Scott of Washin; ton, 


Chairman of the American Institut: of 


International Law, with John Stuart Mill, 


Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt as being 
a man who has “always stood for justice.” 
Dr. Scott who will leave shortly for Monte- 
video gave a most interesting account of 
the organization and work of the Inter 
American Commission of Women which 
also will report at Montevideo in Decem- 
ber. The full text of his speech will ap- 
pear in next week’s Equa. RicuHtTs. 


“RELIGIOUS GOOD WILL” 


November 2, 1933. 
Mrs. Florence Bayard Hilles, 
Newcastle, Del. , 


Dear Mrs. 


I received with pleasure your kind invi- 
tation to pronounce the invocation at the 
luncheon meeting of the National Woman’s 

- Party on Sunday, November 5, at the 
Hotel du Pont. 


I appreciate the spirit of or iy good 
will that your program symbolizes in pro- 
viding for the participation of ministers 
of different denominations. 

Sincerely yours, | 
Henry Tavel. 


Mary Ritter Beard, writer and author 
of “America Through Women’s Eyes,” de- 


- clared that she had been somewhat dis- 


illusioned about equality. How was it 
possible to have equality in property 
rights, she asked, “when about 2,000 men 
ati the most sanipwiate all our property 
rights?” . Equality in education, she also 
stated, meant very little to her, nor did 
she want equality in the combative spirit, 
protesting that she was disillusioned even 
about the theory of woman’s subjection. 
She declared, ‘We are victims of a false 
theory whch dominated the women of 

“’m not denying feminism. I don’t 
want women to go back to sheer domestic- 
ity. They must be merged into something 
larger. Do we want to be preachers, bank- 
ers, Babbitts, merely for the sake of equal- 
ity with men? Do we want to be labor 
racketeers? 
~ “Women of ’48 could not have done all 
our thinking for us. We are in a new 
world now, and must move in that world. 
We must go into it not only with our 
eyes on what men have, but also with our 
eyes on ourselves, and on the whole com- 
munity.” | 

Katherine Harrington, secretary of the 
Bindery Women of New York, protested 
that any unequal law is bad for both men 
and women. The hungry woman as well 
as the hungry man must be clothed and 
fed. To deprive women of equality in in- 
dustry, in other words, of true citizen- 
ship, she said, also served to obstruct 
men’s progress . . forced them to be- 
come bootleggers against their brother 
workers. No woman, she declared, would 
fear protective laws if they were made 
applicable to all persons, 


Gail Laughlin, lawyer and member of 
the Maine Legislature, followed with a 
ringing declaration of faith in the prin- 
ciple that woman has the right to equal- 
ity with man in law and all other human 
relationships. 

“There should be,” she vigorously af- 
firmed, “absolute equality of rights.” 

Addressing herself to Mrs. Beard, Miss 


Laughlin declared: 


“Women are not willing to be bankers 
just because men are bankers, but we 
want women who have the capacity to be 


bankers to have that opportunity if Gey 


want it, 

“I am for equality. I believe in a little 
more combativeness on the part of women. 
I come of Quaker ancestry and Quakers 
are just about the best fighters. Women 
need more spirit to stand up and fight for 
right. We need less of the inferiority 
complex that is willing to sit down and 
take it, 
“Economic equality is the keystone of 
all equality. We have the same old condi- 
tions they had in 1848. The only differ- 
ence is that they are more widespread now, 
more oppressive, because there are more 
women who want jobs. 

“There is one point in regard to which 
this revolution differs from others and 


that is that the fight is now in the open. 


Discriminations against women have been 
stripped of camouflage and stand out in 
all their stark reality. At last, we’re face 
to face with reality—and that’s a big -_ 
forward.” 


Miss Laughlin inveighed against the 


“ingrained idea of the inferiority of wom- 
en,” likening it to “the shadow of the un- 
touchables which blights wherever it 
falls.’ She said that efficiency should be 


the only test for getting employment, and 


that she did not believe that an “incom- 
petent with eleven children should be paid 
more than an efficient worker with three.” 

“The Woman’s Party,” she said in con- 
clusion, “will continue to fight on all 
fronts for absolute equality for women. 
The Woman’s Party has enlisted for the 
wor and will carry on until the victory 
is won!” 

There followed an amazing interlude 


- during which, in not much more time than 


it takes to write about it, Anita Pollitzer 


persuaded ten of those present to subscribe © 


$100 each to make Amelia Earhart a life 
member of the National Woman’s Party. 
Miss Pollitzer had previously read a letter 
from the aviatrix in which the latter ex- 
pressed regrets at not being able to be 
present and declared that “sex should be 
no barrier to opportunity for women.” 
At Miss Pollitzer’s. request, other dona- 
tions were made in rapid succession, 
young girls passing up and down the 
aisles between tables to collect the gifts. 
Looks of incredulity and astonishment 
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with accompanying applause greeted Miss 
Pollitzer’s announcement that her efforts 
had resulted in the raising of a total 
amount of $6,145. : 

Robert H. Richards of Wilmington, 
lawyer and an authority on constitutional 
law, discussed the feasibility of amending 
the Constitution to secure Equal Rights, 
and told of some of the major discrimi- 
nations which are in effect against women 
in various States. 

The concluding speaker, Annie Good- 
rich, Dean of the Yale School of Nursing, 
said that one of the great responsibilities 
that should be placed at the doors of 
women was “responsibility for the child.” 

“T think it is about time,” she said, 
“that women went out into the community 
and took with them some of the things 
we value so highly in our homes. There 
is no reason why in every place that young 
people go these values should not apply. 


Only women with their housekeeping 


ability, their sympathy and love, can do 
this work. When I see young children 
hawking newspapers at 3 and 4 in the 
morning, I don’t wonder we have boot- 
leggers! We must have economic security. 
These times are bad enough for the old, 


but they are worse for the young—for this 


beautiful America of youth.” 

Miss Goodrich said she was happy to 
see young men and young women marry- 
ing and having the joys of partnership 
which is so greatly enjoyed in the younger 
years, and when difficulties also are. less 
disturbing. She smiled at the notion that 
women must be protected from night work, 
explaining that she has had under her 


own observation nurses of 17 and 18 who 


have been able to stand from 12 to 13 
hours of night duty, sometimes in charge 
of 20 and 30 patients, men or women, and 
in psychopathic as well as in medical 
wards. 

‘Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley of Washington, 
former National Chairman of the Party, 
presided at the Sunday morning session, 
the greater part of which was taken up 
with discussion of a resolution to change 
the constitution so that national meetings 
of the Party would be held annually in- 
stead of biennially. The resolution was 
proposed by Edith pone, F Hooker and 
‘was carried. 


Members of the Waticzual Couneil | were 


then elected, as follows: Nina E. Allen- 
der, district of Columbia; Edwina Austin 
Avery, District of Columbia; Mrs. Dwight 
Clark, District of Columbia; Mrs. Merritt 
O. Chance, District of Columbia; Bertha 


W. Fowler, Colorado; Elsie Hill, Connecti-— 


cut; Inez Haynes Irwin,* New York; 
Edith Houghton Hooker, Maryland; 
Elizabeth T. Kent, California; Lola Mav- 
erick Lloyd, Illinois; Alma Lutz, North 
Dakota; Burnita Shelton Matthews, Mis- 
sissippi; Mary A. Murray, New York; 
Dora G. Ogle, Maryland; Elizabeth Shel- 
don Rogers, New York; Jane Norman 


Smith New York; A. Marguerite Smith, 
New York; Doris Stevens, New York; 
Iris Calderhead Walker, New York; Mrs. 
John Jay White, Connecticut; Margaret 
Whittemore, California; Mrs. Harvey W. 
Wiley, District of Columbia; Mrs. Valen- 
tine Winters, Ohio; and Maud Younger, 
California. 

The election of officers followed. Sarah 
Colvin, Chairman of the Minnesota 
Branch, was chosen National Chairman, 
Mrs. Hilles having refused to allow her 


name to go in nomination. Mrs. Hilles, 


Gail Laughlin and Anita Pollitzer were 
elected: Vice Chairmen; Rebekah Great- 
house, Secretary; and Laura Berrien, 
Treasurer. Also at the morning session 


resolutions were passed protesting against 


protective legislation, re-affirming endorse- 
ment of the Equal Rights Amendment, 
and endorsing the resolution adopted at 
the last meeting of the National Council 
condemning Germany’s 
women. 

An international luncheon followed the 


- morning business session. Laura Berrien 


presided and the first speaker was Lina 
Goldschmidt of Germany who spoke on 
“The Status of Women in the New Ger- 
many.” Miss Goldschmidt, who used to 
be on the staff of The Berliner Tagebdlatt 
and is now a correspondent of The New 


York Times, said that under the Hitler 


regime, women in Germany had been 
“thrown back into the slavery of the Mid- 


dle Agés,” and that 200,000 women must ~ 


either return to their own homes or else 
join the ranks of domestic servants. Wom- 
en’s work, she said, is paid for at rates 


below that paid for the most unskilled 
men’s work and the prohibition of double | 


earning in a family operates against wom- 
en so that in some families, if the father 
were to die, the whole family would be 
reduced to misery. She said that there 
was no question but that the Nazi govern- 
ment has interfered with family life in 
its most intimate phases, resulting in 
some cases in the separation of mothers 
from their children. If Nordic girls con- 
tract marriages with aliens, Mrs. Gold- 
schmidt said, they are beaten and pla- 
carded. 

The final speaker was Anna Louise 


‘Strong, recently returned from ‘Russia, 
who spoke on “The Status of Women in 


the U. 8. 8. R.” She said in part: 

“The list of women’s inequalities comes 
as a shock of surprise to one who has lived 
for several years in a country where no 
disabilities whatever exist on account of 
sex. Legal disabilities were abolished six- 
teen years ago in Russia by the revolu- 
tion; economic disabilities were also abol- 
ished at that time in theory, since women 
were made equal with men in all respects 
in which public law or action could affect 
them. Women got thus equal pay for 
equal work, but in those early years wom- 
en’s work was more unskilled than men’s 


treatment of 


Equal Rights 


and hence, in general, less well paid. Even 
this disability is rapidly being abolished 
in the new generation, where women get 
the same training as — and show equal 


skill. 


“Thus we have women engineers, man- 
aging giant blast furnaces, and this is so 
much a matter of course that even the 
slighting comment which could be made by 
American workmen, “Gee, I wouldn’t be 
bossed by a skirt,” never occurs to even 
the roughest iron and steel workers in the 
Soviet Union. Women judges are quite 
numerous, so are women in the building 
trades, women tractor drivers; in short, 
there is no occupation, even that of gen- 
eral in the army, which lacks its share of 
women. 

“The young girls of my acquaintance 
plan their future work without reference 
to marriage just as men do; they intend 
also to marry but not to stop work. They 
expect to keep on with their work even 
though married, to have children on “paid 
vacation,” and to leave those children in 
well-run day nurseries during the day’s 
labor. . . . Women, like men, do both pub- 
lie work and home work. Incidentally, 
the men also do not feel degraded by help- 
ing their wives with housework at the 
en dof the day.” 

At the conclusion of Biennial, members 
of the Party were the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont at the Conserva- 


tories-on their estate at Longwood, near 


Wilmington, where the guests were enter- 


tained at an organ recital by Firman 


Swinnen. 

- A meeting of the National Council was 

held at 5 P. M. at the Hotel du Pont. 
Emma A. Fox of Michigan was the © 

parliamentarian of the convention. 


The. 
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An ideal headquarters for you whether 
you come for business — or an November 
vacation. 
_ You will be near the Capitol, the 
Library of Congress, Folger Shakespeare — 
_ Libriry and Supreme Court. Within easy — 
distance of theatre and shopping districts. 
Just a few blocks from Alva Belmont © 


House. 
Single rooms.............. $2 to $4 
Double rooms.............. $4 to $7 
North Capitol and E Streets, N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 


\A “No Tipping” Hospitality Greets You and 
. Serves You at the Dodge. 


‘DAY PRINTING COMPANY 
\ PUBLICATIONS AND BOOKS 


600 East Lombard Street 
Baltimore, Md. 
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